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A Thought of the Future 
V 7 E may divide dyestuff factories of 


the present time roughly into two 
classes—those who are only intent on 
making as much money as possible at 
present and do not care whether they 
scrap their plant after the war or not, 
and the other class who are trying to 
build up a business on a firm foundation 
and fight it out with the Germans after 
peace is declared. Not only will there 
be a commercial war with our present 
military foes but the entrance of the 
highly capitalized explosives companies 
and, it is hinted, the oil interests will 
make a great deal of competition that can 
only result in one way—the survival of 
the fittest. 

During this period we are enjoying a 
season of good profits and have nothing 
to fear from foreign competition. Those 
of us who were in the business before the 
war know what that competition means, 
it was the forerunner of “schrecklichkeit”’ 
and we cannot be too sure that it will 
follow the kaiser to St. Helena, Siberia or 
Isle du Diable; whichever they decide 
upon. Now we have a chance to build 
our fences, dig our commercial trenches 
and drill our forces for the commercial 
war that is inevitable. We will have in 
addition to the German dyes, who are 
now firmly consolidated, the Swiss and 
the government-frostered British factories 
operating under suspended German pat- 
ents and subsidised by their government. 
After the war they will not be able to 
dispose of the entire output at home and 
we may expect to see them offered here. 

Some of the small factories frankly say, 
that they expect to quit soon after peace 
is declared, because with the inadequate 


support from our own country, their capi- 
tal will not be sufficient to keep up the 
fight. This same reason, (not expressed, 
however,) has much to do with the reluc- 
tance ef the larger factories to take up the 
more complicated processes and make 
the higher priced colors. There is a 
chance of holding out with the staple 
dyes but if foreign firms are to be per- 
mitted tga hold American patents, deny us 
shop rights, and pay only a nominal duty, 
which is to diminish year by year, capital 
is foolish indeed to invest in an wn- 
certainty when business can be had now 
and money made on the common staples. 


In order to prepare for all forms of 
competition, fair and unfair, it is not too 
early to start now. Those who are com- 
paratively new in the business must not 
think that selling dyestuff means only 
advertising, sending out list of samples 
and then deciding what part of the orders 
received shall be filled. It does not mean 
that the customers will be so considerate 
that they will accept any plausible ex- 
planation regarding some slight deficiency 
in the colors. It means, if the past is 
any guide for the future, that a great 
deal of good money will have to be spent 
in advertising, in salaries for the highest 
class of salesmen, in large expense ac- 
counts for these salesmen, in sample 
cards, in a laboratory for special work 
to be done for the customers and in con- 
trol of the output, beside demonstrators 
to assist the salesmen, not to mention 
many other unlisted incidentals. All this 
will be required because the competition 
will have this equipment, and experience 
beside. Then with all this the salesmen 
will work day and night to land a single 
customer, and customers, where the dem- 
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onstrator has worked for weeks to show 
them how to use a new dye or process, 
will be found to place their next order 
with another house on account of a differ- 
ence of a cent or two a pound in price. 
(If it were not that innocent parties 
would be compromised we could give sev- 
eral actual cases supporting this state- 
ment. ) 

Propvcts Musr Be Sranparpbizep 

The only way that the new business 
can be held in the face of such competi- 
tion as we may expect is by service. Our 
products must be equal in every way ; they 
are now often superior, but the deliveries 
must be kept absolutely uniform. When 
business is on a strictly square basis there 
is nothing so trying to the dyer or user, 
as an irregular lot of color and he can- 
not be blamed if he prefers to deal with 
a house that is dependable. 

No factory can make dyes absolutely 
uniform, like books and moving picture 
films, they must be edited i.e. standard- 
ized. The safest way to do this is by 
mixing the output of a fairly long period, 
which gives a fair representation of the 
factory output which is not so hard to 
duplicate. At present the average small 
factory, in taking up the manufacture of 
a new, color, has at the initial performance 
the head chemist, who gives it particular 
care or uses a lot of raw material that is 
supposed to represent what they are going 
to get in the future. The result is that 
the lot turns out extra fine and is made 
a type—future lots seldom come up to this 
lot, many have had this experience. There 
is always a temptation to sell an extra 
quality batch and make it the standard 
and when the regular run fails to come 
up to this standard to doctor and patch 
it up somehow. A lower standard with 
greater uniformity and conformity would 
be better appreciated by the customer. 

The customer should be educated also 
and shown that it is more to his interest 
to use the American types as they are and 
not require them to be shaded and touched 
up to match some foreign type. Any 
dyer who is worthy of the name can use 
colors in combination, when they are near 
the shade he requires, providing they have 
the necessary properties, but the one who 
demands an exact match for the foreign 
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product he is using is confessing his lack 
of ability. 

Before the war, the importation of dyes 
offered a fine opportunity for fraud, if 
any of the foreign houses and their 
American branches had been other than 
honorable gentlemen. Concentrated pro- 
ducts could have been sent over and billed 
as single strength and the duty thereby 
divided by four or five. Then there could 
have been places where the reduction to 
type was made and they could have easily 
undersold the American product or the 
Swiss import. After the war, there should 
be a man who really knows dyestuffs at 
every appraiser’s store in the custom serv- 
ice, to simply remove the temptation, as 
it were. It would be unwise to say that 
this actually was done because direct 
proof is lacking and it is unjust to con- 
demn anyone on circumstantial evidence, 
but that does not prevent anyone having 
their own opinion. 


Not WritteN IN A Spirit oF CRITICISM 


The foregoing remarks are not offered 
in any adverse spirit of criticism but to 
suggest, what may be expected and to 
point out the weak points where the 
enemy will most likely attack. At the 
present time the entire organizations of 
the German branch houses all over the 
world are trying to hold together, keep 
their customers and a nucleus of sales 
force, so that as soon as they are able to 
begin again on the old basis, they will 
have a veteran army to confront those 
who are now content to go on making 
money out of the present opportunity and 
not preparing for the future. 

One large organization has been per- 
fected and is in readiness, those which 
will come later will need to learn a few 
things that cannot be worked out in the 
laboratory, but the small factory of to- 
day need not pass out of existence if it 
will settle down to making high grade 
goods of any kind at all, but which are 
the best of that kind and noted for their 
uniformity. Before the war Dr. Remy 
at Crefeld, made and did a large business 
in Malachite Green and Methyl Violet 
with the result that many of the large 
factories preferred selling his products, 
to making them themselves. It is always 
better to do one or two things and do 
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them well, than to have an extensive line 
of second rate productions. 


After all this the greatest thing is a 
protective tariff that will give the neces- 
sary confidence to capital and after the 
world has been made safe for democracy, 
will make the United States safe for 
business. 


The Situation in Chemicals 


The government has taken 12,000 tons 
of caustic soda to be delivered within the 
next six months. This represents only a 
small part of what is to be commandeered 
and we are informed by the officials at 
Washington that within the next six 
months 20,000 tons of caustic soda will 
be demanded of the manufacturers by the 
Government. The price on the soda com- 
mandeered by the government has been 
less than two times what caustic soda has 
been selling for in the open market. 

Dealers acknowledge that the com- 
mandeering of such large quantities of 
caustic soda has created an unusual situa- 
tion since regular customers, who have 
brought their caustic soda at a price 
ranging from 2144c to 3144c a pound 
will find their deliveries cut down pro 
rata to the quantities delivered to the 
government. 


Immense quantities of caustic soda will 
be required by the government for con- 
verting the Benzol that comes from coal 
tar into carbolic acid and then the carbolic 
acid into picrie acid by treatment with 
nitric acid. In view of this demand the 
Government has revoked permits for ship- 
ments to various countries, including 
Japan, Spain and Italy. Japan con- 
sumption in this commodity during the 
first nine months of the current year 
amounted to something over 33,000,000 
kin and now that the embargo has been 
placed, it is doubtful whether Japan will 
in the immediate future, be able to receive 
any quantities of caustic soda worth 
mentioning. 


We are informed that the opinion is 
current among certain dealers in the trade 
that Japan may be included among the 
Allies, who are to receive caustic soda at 
the price fixed by the United States Goy- 


ernment. ‘There has been little activity 
among dealers in this particular com- 
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modity, but large orders have been booked 
by various brokerage firms. 


Following the President's edict placing 
caustic soda and other technical chemicals 
on the list of prohibited exports, there 
was a decided slump. 


The situation in soda ash has been ma- 
terially weakened with offerings coming 
out for November and December. Spot 
goods are still held in some quarters. 


Trade Board Permits the Use of 


German Patents 


InctupE Dyes, Drugs, anp MECHANICAL 
Devices—INTERESTS OF THE IN- 
VENTORS GUARDED 


Washington, Oct. 30.—The vast store 
of German scientific information in this 
country was opened today to American 
manufacturers in regulations issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission, under 
which enemy-owned patents and. copy- 
rights will be licensed for manufacture by 
citizens of the United States. 


When the regulations had been made 
public the commission met a group of 
medical men to consider licensing the 
manufacture of certain drugs, principally 
salvarsan, used in virulent blood diseases, 
and non-toxic substitutes for local anaes- 
thetics, of which the supply in this coun- 
try has run dangerously low since the war 
interrupted commerce. 

Approximately 20,000 patented and 
copyrighted articles are said to be affected 
by the commission’s order. These include 
dyestuff formulas of vital importance to 
American industries and mechanical de- 
vices of wide use; but the humanitarian 
effect of the order attracts the widest at- 
tention. German thought for many years 
has been active in medical research, evolv- 
ing remedies for disease and for allevia- 
tion of pain, all of which, patented in the 
United States, will now become available 
to end suffering in this country. 

Conferring with the commission today, 
with Commissioner John Franklin Fort 
presiding, were Julius Stieglitz, of Chi 
cago, president of the American Chemical 
Society; Oscar G. Ruge, Assistant Sur- 
geon, U. S. N. and others. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Inquiry Department 


In the establishment of this depart- 
ment it is our desire to help the consumer 
in buying his products direct from the 
manufacturer or reliable dealer. Accord- 
ingly all questions relative to source of 
supply will be answered to the best of 
our ability in an impartial way. 

Furthermore, we propose to help in 
any difficulties that consumers may be 
having with dyes and chemical products 
providing that questions do not involve 
simply tests, which can be readily ob- 
tained from those who specialize in such 
work. 


We hope that the consumer will not 
hesitate in making use of the department 
for all questions relative to processes, 
ete., will receive the personal attention of 
a chemist who is fully qualified to handle 
the subject. 


Question—Why is the Malachite Green 
now being offered by American manufac- 
turers a bronzy powder, while the old 
German types were all in flat greenish 
crystals. 

Answer—There is no difference in the 
color base itself but in the dye salt which 
forms the finished product. The old 
type was the double Oxalate of Malachite 
Green base and Zinc, while the present 
product is generally the Hydrochloride of 
Malachite Green base. The scarcity of 
Oxalix acid accounts for our not seeing 
more of the older variety but as the 
solubility is superior there is little doubt 
that in time the crystals will make their 
appearance on the market again. In case 
the powder gives any difficulty in dissolv- 
ing (through partial loss of its acid) it is 


DICKS. DAVID CoO.. INC. 


Manufacturers 


Methyl Violets, Fuchsine and Soluble Blue 
302 Broadway, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
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necessary to add a little Acetic acid to 
the solution but insolubility on account 
of tarry impurities cannot be corrected 
in this way. 


Question—While there are many direct 
cotton dyes being made, we hear very 
little of union colors. What is the nature 
of a union dye and how do they differ 
from direct cotton. dyes. 

Answer—The union dye is first of all 
a direct cotton dye which just happens to 
produce the same shade of both wool and 
cotton. The number of colors that would 
do this of themselves was always very 
small for most required a careful regula- 
tion of temperature and generally dyed 
the wool several shades redder than the 
cotton. To correct this deficiency it was 
customary to add a small amount of neu- 
tral-dyeing wool color that would make 
the two fibres dye about the same shade 
but at present there is a lack of the neces- 
sary neutral dyes and though most of the 
direct colors on the market, dye unions 
fairly well, it is not so easy to get a 
solid shade on mixed goods. The dyeing 
of unions is therefore put up to the dyer 
himself and not much is said of ready- 
made union colors. 


Question—What are the necessary 
features for an Alkali Blue to have in 
order to be suitable for lake making. 
Several lots that were considered fine for 
dyeing were rejected by a lake maker as 
being unsuitable. 

Answer—The lake maker usually re- 
quires that an Alkali Blue shall precipi- 
tate clean and wash clean after using 
Sulphurie acid as a precipitant. This 
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Nov 


means that it shall consist entirely of the there is a heavy movement taking place 
Mono-sulphonic acid and not contain any against ontstanding orders, but perhaps 
of the Di-sulphonic acids or higher sulph- most of the activity can be traced to the 
onations. If soluble Blue or Cotton Blue immediate demand for Khaki colors. 

is present it might pass very well as a 
dyeing color for the slight lack of fast- 
ness would not be noticed, but in a lake 
the smallest amount of soluble color 
would bleed out, especially when used 
on a wet stone in lithographic work 
and a sharp impression would be impos- 
sible. You may test a sample by addings 
some Sulphuric acid to its solution and 
dropping some on filter paper. If the 
color precipitates sharply, the drop will 
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It is reported that the trade is await- 1 
ing with interest the arrival of a large | erec 
consignment of dyestuffs from Switzer- } oft 
land, but this seems to have little or no | was 
influence on the general market, although | issu 
some of the items on the list are weaker, wou 
including Matanil Yellow and Congo Red. pere 
Patent Blues are to be had in limited } the 
supply and the price will necessarily be V 


5 , : the same. und 
form a spot of deep color with a clear =a 


wet ring around it but if any soluble A number of foreign inquiries have — 
products ‘are present the ring will be been received for Benzol and a level price = 
tinted pale blue. for this commodity has been maintained. | 8" 
There has been an upward tendency in | !h 

e Naphthaline an several of the other basic | ‘0! 
Reports on the Dye Market products. rigl 


ren Pre 
There is a marked increase in the ma- The Government has notified the vari- Con 


terials which entered into the manufac- ous producers of tuluol to report to it uf 
ture of dyestuffs and there is a possibility their production as it develops, so that 
that higher levels may still be reached. in any emergency supplies for purposes 
It is reported among manufacturers that of making T. N. T. may be commandeered. 
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Board Permits the Use of 


Patents 


Trade 


(Continued from Page +) 


The discussion at the conference cov- 
ered questions of manufacture, of control 
of the product, distribution, and price. It 
was said to be likely that any licenses 
issued for the manufacture of salvarsan 
would carry a provision that a certain 
percentage of the output be turned over to 
the public health service. 

Whether prices for drugs manufactured 
under license would be determined by the 
commission was not announced, but it was 
intimated that the commission would safe- 
guard the public against exploitation. 
The Trading with the Enemy Act, by au- 
thority of which the patents and copy- 
rights will be taken over, confers on the 
President, who has delegated the Trade 
Commission to carry out the law, power 
to fix conditions of licensing which might 
be construed as authorizing limitations of 
prices if the public welfare demanded it. 
Prices of drugs have undergone tremend- 
ous increases since 1914, many having in- 
creased as much as 1,000 per cent. 

The regulations issued today follow the 
law closely in safeguarding the interests 
of patent owners, who must be reimbursed 
for the use of their inventions, and pro- 
vide that licenses will be issued only 
where the interest of the public demands 
it, to supply a demand not now being met. 
The licensee must give evidence of ability 
to manufacture the article. 

When the commission will issue licenses 
for manufacture of articles patented by 
enemy aliens or their allies probably will 
depend on the time required for American 
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producers to meet the license require- 
ments. 

War has caused an anomalous situation 
in the Patent Office, where the number of 
applications for patents on war devices 
increases daily, and the fear of giving 
valuable information to the enemy is caus- 
ing the withholding of patent rights to 
scores of inventions. 

Patents Commissioner Newton  an- 
nounced today that the bureau within the 
last few weeks had refused patents to 
about sixty war inventions, acting under 
the recent law giving the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Patent Office author- 
ity to prevent publication of patents 
which the enemy might use. 

A corps of West Point and Annapolis 
graduates, trained in the technical prob- 
lems of war, scans the thousand or more 
patent papers issued weekly for details 
of military significance, and chooses those 
on which patent proceeding should be sus- 
pended during the war. Inventors thus 
deprived of patent rights may offer their 
devices to the Government, and sue after 
the war for compensation. 

Nearly 200 applications for patents 
from German citizens also are pending. 
Commissioner Newton is postponing ac- 
tion until he can learn whether Germany 
is granting reciprocal rights under an act 
extending for nine months the time in 
which foreign applicants for patents must 
apply in the United States, normally one 
vear from the issuance of a patent in the 
foreign country. The State Department 
has been asked to ascertain through the 
Spanish Embassy at Berlin, which has 
charge of American interests, whether 
similar courtesy is shown American in- 
ventors in Germany. 
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American Products for 
Americans 


HE following article appeared in a 

morning paper on November first, 
and even though it occupied an incon- 
spicuous place in the paper, does it not 
occupy a place of importance in the 
minds of those who would undermine 
America’s trade independence? 


Release of German Goods 
WasHIncron ANNouNCcES AGREE- 
MENT Reacuep Wirn Britain 


Washington, Noy. 1—Approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 worth of German 
products piled up on the wharves at 
Rotterdam will be permitted to move 
to America. The State Department 
has secured from the British Foreign 
Office permission to ship merchan- 
dise consigned to American import- 
ers and paid for prior to the entrance 
of the United States into the war. 

The shipments that have been pre- 
vented from leaving Rotterdam by 
British Orders in Council include 
consignments to 128 American mer- 
chants. Since the embargo imposed 
by Great Britain on the movement 
of enemy goods, the stock of Made- 
in-Germany products in America 
has been reduced to a minimum. 

The lot now released is of mis- 
cellaneous character, embracing ar- 
ticles from fabrics to Christmas toys. 
A large part are articles merchants 
are anxious to get across in time 
for the holiday trade. 


We do not intend to question the ad- 
visability of this procedure, but we do 
question the effect of an announcement 
of this nature upon the minds of the 
American people who have been educated 
month after month to believe that we are 


becoming more and more independent of 
foreign importation. 

Certainly, the stock of made-in-Ger- 
many products has been reduced to a 
minimum and the opportunity thus pre- 
sented, should be grasped and made-in- 
America articles placed before the con- 
sumer. 

You as a user of American-made dye- 
stuffs and chemicals are acquainted with 
conditions and actual accomplishments, 
but the purchaser of fabrics is not given 
this information. 

He or she is educated by articles which 
appear in the press. Does a clipping of 
this nature tend to strengthen the opin- 
ion of the people regarding our commer- 
cial achievements? 

Mention is made of fabrics and Christ- 
mas toys, but how do we know that this 
shipment does not include products that 
are of direct importance to the dyestufi 
industry ? 

Even though this is not the case, does 
not the mention of fabrics suggest possi- 
bilities that will be eagerly grasped by 
those who would hinder the progress of 
the industry. When these fabrics are 
placed on sale in the stores, what will 
be told the consumer if the question of 
color is brought up? Would this not b 
an ideal moment to poison the mind of 
the questioner against American-made 
dyes? | 
The underhand methods employed by } 
Germany have surprised the world and 
how do we know that some German agent 
is not at work on this particular ship- 
ment? 

Would it not be an ideal way for Ger 
many to strike at the industry throug) 
the retailer of articles that are dyed with 
Made-in-America dyes and one in keep- 
ing with German methods? We believ 
that a number of people in this country | 
are deliberately trying to discourage the 
consumer against purchasing articles col | 
ored with American-made dyes. We fur 
thermore feel that the attitude of sales- 
men in certain department stores is no 
the result of lack of information on act 
ual accomplishments, but the result 0 
deliberate well-staged German prop 
ganda. 

What is the result if, when we ente! 
a store to purchase Christmas toys we 
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find staring us in the face a label stamped 
“Made in Germany?” 


Questionable American Merchants! 


This clipping speaks of the consign- 
ment as being of importance to 128 
American merchants, but what is an 
American merchant? Is it truly Ameri- 
can to acknowledge our dependency upon 
Germany? Does a truly American mer- 
chant stock his counters with products 
manufactured by a people who are even 
now circulating letters with which they 
hope to undermine our commercial in- 
fluence ? 


Would you not rather purchase a toy 
marked “Made in America” than to have 
in your house a toy which is a complete 
acknowledgement of the superiority of 
German manufacturing genius? Can we 
protect our American manufacturers if 
we allow our desire for gain to overcome 
our desire to make America commercially 
independent? German influence is even 
now directed to the dyestuff 
industry, and the result is being felt. 


being 


Germany will not meet us in the open 
in commercial competition, but will fol- 
low the tactics now employed in their 
military aspirations and “stab us in the 
back.” These spies and enemy agents 
who are waging a commercial war against 
us should be sought out by the Govern- 
ment so that others may be deterred from 
serving the Kaiser in secret. We talk 
about the existence of German propa- 
ganda and yet do so little to eliminate it. 


If we were to ask these same Ameri- 
can merchants to help us in cleansing 
America from this source of Kaiserism, 
they would all signify a willingness to 
do their share and in the meantime re- 
ceive shipments from Germany. 


Let us play our hands about the table 
and unite in driving from our minds the 
thought that Germany is all powerful 
commercially and come to realize that 
America can and is now becoming more 
and more independent. Let us display 
American-made articles on the counters. 
Let us, who are truly American, recom- 
mend fabrics made in America and dyed 
with American-made dyes and_ thereby 
eliminate the possibility of this propa- 
ganda undermining the industry. 
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“Loyalty to American Dyes”’ 


HE following article is written for 

the purpose of encouraging the man- 
ufacturers of American colors and dye- 
stuffs into a movement to get together and 
boost their products to the consumers and 
even carry the message further, and edu- 
cate the Public as to quality, fastness, 
strength, brilliancy and other properties 
of Domestic Aniline colors as to compare 
to the imported products. 


This in part has been done at the 
Chemical Exhibition held at the Grand 
Central Palace this year. Nevertheless, 
we should go further and continue in 
these steps. It is generally known in 
the trade that lately any defects in dye- 
ing have been laid to the cause that 
American dyes were used. This is a way 
of evading responsibility, but actual ob- 
servations and investigations have proven 
that dyers have been compelled to use 
adulterated standard colors which were 
bought from irresponsible jobbers or 
brokers who adulterated imported types 
or made mixtures of dyes which did not 
harmonize or combine chemically, and 
labeled them as being manufactured in 
the United States. 

Bad enough as this may seém—there is 
still another matter which requires more 
serious attention. Large Department 
stores, wholesalers, etc., are creating and 
spreading the story which I will here 
relate. The object of the story is not 
definitely known but certain conclusions 
can be drawn, which will require your 
consideration and deliberation. 

“A purchaser in a store inquired as 
to the quality, fastness, etc., of the ma- 
terial or apparel, which he or she is 


contemplating buying. The polite 
salesman says: ‘We guarantee the 


quality, but as to the dye, we won't 
commit ourselves, as it is not German 
Dye. You know American dyes are 
not as fast as the Foreign ones, and I 
do not believe the Americans will ever 
make any fast colors. With this er- 
roneous information, the purchaser 
feels that for money value, she does 
not receive what she formerly did and 
purchases in a discontented way goods 
dyed with the “inferior” American 
dyes.” 
(Continued on Page 11) 




































































































































































































































































Notes of the Trade 


The Southern Chemical Co. has been 
incorporated in Tryon, N. C., with a capi- 
tal of $25,000 to manufacture sizing 
materials, dyes, ete. 

The Acme Sales Corporation has been 
established at 189 North Clark St., 
Chicago, to deal in oils, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, ete. The company is composed of 
former members of the Marden Orth & 
Hastings Co., of New York City. 

A meeting of the V. S. Finishing Co. 
was held last week when it was announced 
that the company had liquidated its float- 
ing note and debenture indebtedness. 
They report that American manufacturers 
are doing more and more to make domes- 
tic colors available. 

The F. W. C. Co. has been incorporated 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., with a capital of 
$200,000. The incorporators are O. B. 
Reicheldt, M. W. Weinberg and W. 
Scholz of Newark. 

The Penn Chemical Co. of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new chemical plant 
which will cost something over $50,000. 


The Lye & Chemical Co. has applied 
for a charter in Philadelphia, Pa., for the 
manufacture and sale of lve caustic soda, 
‘austic potash, and other chemical prod- 
ucts. 


There has been practically no change 
in natural dyestuffs during the week. 
Former prices have existed in Gambier 
but stocks are small and deliveries will 
necessarily be limited. 

The demand for Fustic has been active 
while just the opposite condition exists 
in regard to logwood. 


Kutroff, Pickhardt & Co., Ine., has 
purchased from the Badische Co., of New 
York, its stock of dyestuffs, etc., and has 
taken over its staff and laboratories. The 
main office of the new corporation is at 
No. 128 Duane Street, New York, with 
branches at Boston, Providence, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 
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Cost of Dyestuff Production 


When anybody wants to criticise the 
American dyestuff industry they chose 
two methods, namely, that the quality of 
the dyestuff is not as good as was im- 
ported trom Germany: and the other, 
that the prices are so high that the domes- 
tic manufacturer is making a profit be- 
yond all reason. 

The crities evidently have in mind that 
the manufacturer of today is making a 
profit between what colors sold for prior 
to the war and what they are selling 
for today, not taking into consideration 
the enormous cost of erecting plants, in- 
stalling machinery, which today is at al- 
most a prohibitive figure. If a person 
outside of the dyestutf business wants to 
find this out, let him get from an archi- 
tect anestimate for putting up a house and 
he will find out in a practical way the 
increased cost of building. 


If one were to take the trouble to find 
out the small amount of dyestuff produced 
in America prior to the war and _ the 
enormous amount produced today, his 
wonder would be that it were possible 
for American ingenuity to accomplish 
this, taking into consideration at the 
same time that the manufacturer was 
not easily able to find sufficient skilled or 
unskilled labor for the manufacture of 
his product. 

As regards quality, the American manu- 
facturer can point with pride to any num- 
ber of mills who have produced a satis- 
factory quality of dyed fabrics with 
American dyestuffs; and bear in mind 
that at a time when the American textile 
manufacturer had an opportunity to 
greatly increase his production owing to 
the lack of imported textiles, it was the 
American dyestuff manufacturer who 
made this possible. 

That the quality was not always what 
it should be was only a natural sequence 
as the manufacturer had to frequently 
work under a great many disadvantages 
owing not only to his inability to get raw 
material but also to his inability to obtain 
proper machinery. 

As regards the cost of dyestuff today, 
the public must bear in mind that a dye- 
stuff like Benzo Purpurine which sold 
prior to the war at less than 20 cents per 
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pound was put on the American market 
when first produced at $4.00 per pound 
and the American consumer, as well as 
the foreign consumer, paid for the erec- 
tion of the German plants and paid the 
Germans a good profit. 

On the other hand, the Germans con- 
trolled the dyestuff industry to such an 
extent that they could easily dispose of 
all of their by-products as well as making 
pharmaceutical products and this was an- 
other handicap the American manufac- 
turer experienced when he first started 
producing dyestuffs; for, as this was an 
infant industry, the disposition of the by- 
products was a difficult matter and in 
some cases impossible and this further 
added to the cost of the dyestuff. 

The mills were in such dire need of 
dyestuff that they were willing to accept 
the color a little off-shade rather than 
wait for same to be standardized, for if 
the American manufacturer had waited 
in all cases to produce a perfect standard 
the production would have been cut down 
to the extent that a great many mills 
would have suffered and it simply re- 
solved itself into a question of the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

The above will give just a superficial 
reason as regards the high cost of colors 
today. 

If the consumer would only stop to 
think that two and a half years ago there 
was hardly suitable equipment in this 
country for the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and the great number of products avail- 
able today can only demonstrate the ef- 
forts and progressiveness of the true 
American, and if the consumer will only 
consider how the American dyestuff 
manufacturer came to his rescue and pro- 
duced colors which. enabled him to turn 
his goods out and make money on them, 
he should be proud to O. K. his dvestuff 
bills, and gladly support, instead of ¢ criti- 
cize, the American industry. 


Loyalty to American Dyes 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Some of this work is done by pro-Ger- 
man element with no other cause than 
to belittle the American Dye Industry, 
and to poison the mind of the buying pub- 
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lic so that after the war people will buy 
goods advertised as follows: 


“We guarantee that these goods have 
been dyed with Foreign dyestuffs and 
are fast.” 

We can also relate another instance of 
a Mill owner (now pro-German). He 
was of the opinion that he got “imported 
aniline color” previous to the war from 
a certain Dyestuff concern. When the 
European War broke out, he hurriedly 
bought what he could get fearing a 
shortage. After a while, he was com- 
pelled to purchase more of this color, 
and as all importation of dyes was shut 
off from Germany, he had to resort to 
an American color. The identical domes- 
tic color was furnished as heretofore, but 
his tests showed it was not as good; did 
not have the fastness or other good quali- 
ties as former color had—hence, you can 
see what we American dye manufactur- 
ers are up against and will have to con- 
tend with. So in conclusion, would like 
to say that we ought to illustrate, demon- 
strate and educate the people as to what 
American Dyes can do, and adopt the 
slogan as follows: 


FOREVER AND EVER “AMERICAN 
DYES.” 


American Made Dyes Equal Now To 
Any 
ProGress Mane 
Lack ImportTantr Cotors 
(This Article is Reproduced with the Full 
Permission of the Writer, Edward M. 
Keator, Factory Manager of Dunlap 
§ Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


REMARKABLE BpuT We 


STILL 


Silk manufacturers are satisfied since 
the chemical show, at which about 300 
colors and shades were shown by Ameri- 
‘an dye manufacturers, that American 
made dyes will stand comparison with the 
dyes used anywhere. 

One manufacturer said he saw no dif- 
ference in the working of the new dyes 
from the old and that all tests made had 
proved American colors now are as fast 
as any. 

While the 
facturer has 
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in three years, he has not produced such 
a variety of colors as the Germans. 

For instance, there are a multitude 
of shades in which blue is a necessary 
ingredient. No dyestuff manufacturer 
has produced a satisfactory blue as yet, 
not even the National Aniline and the 
Du Pont, each of whom have the neces- 
sary chemical staffs and manufacturing 
organizations ultimately to produce it. 
What is the outcome? 

The dyer must rely on indigotine to 
produce his shading. This is one of the 
most fugitive of dyestuffs in light. Hence 
the invariable result is that the indigo- 
tine fades out and leaves the faster color 
with which it is employed standing alone; 
and the wearer of the material, be it a 
suit of clothes or a hat, runs as fast as 
he can to the retailer with his complaint. 
The retailer in turn comes back to the 
manufacturer with a demand for credit, 
as he has been compelled to make good 
to his customer. 

It is news items such as the attached 
which make the public so unreasonable. 
The other side of the story should be 
told with as much prominence. 

All of us who use dyestuffs have mar- 
velled at the progress the American man- 
ufacturer has made, but let us not be so 
self-assured as to make ourselves believe 
that we can accomplish in three years 
what the Germans have taken forty years 
to do. 

Many dyes are still protected by Ger- 
man patents, and while we undoubtedly 
could produce very good substitutes, we 
cannot even do this if our Government 
still allows our patents to protect those 
alien enemies. 

I quote below an article on the present 
dyestuff situation from the Little Journal 
of Boston: 

“Before the war there were five con- 
cerns making synthetic dyestuffs in the 
United States. Now, aside from twenty- 
three concerns producing crudes, or the 
first fruits of coal tar as we might call 
them (and these do not include the retort 
coke oven plants or phenol makers), and 
sixty-eight makers of the intermediate 
materials, there are ninety-eight concerns 
making finished dyes. They are not 
wholly devoted to making these products ; 
some began to make certain specialties 
otherwise unobtainable for their own use, 
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and now they produce for the market, 
others confine themselves to one or two 
colors, and still others are only starting 
up. On the other hand, some are vast 
concerns, working intensely with rare tal- 
ent and skill and rapidly enlarging their 
capacity and variety of product. 
“Roughly speaking, 75 per cent. of the 
dyestuffs needed are made in this coun- 
try, and of this three-quarters some are 
made in such excess that a considerable 
export trade is carried on to friendly 
countries, especially to England. Of others 
there is a shortage, and this is serious 
in such basic colors as magenta, methy- 
lene blue, auramine, methyl violet and a 
few more. The prices of many of them 
are way up in the air, which has lured 
into the business a number of minor con- 
cerns in which the art is lacking to secure 
adequate yields. Some also are under in- 
complete chemical control and they fail to 
purify their materials properly. This is 
incidental to pressing need and hasty es- 
tablishment which the whip of time will 
correct. On the other hand the very 
highest praise should be awarded to the 
conscientious manufacturers who have 
strained every nerve to meet the coun- 
try’s needs, often at the expense of profit. 
We have, then, three-quarters of the 
dyestuffs needed, some a plenty and oth- 
ers scarce. In regard to quality, Ameri- 
can made dyes are the same as German 
dyes, only there are not so many of them. 
If some small makers are still short in 
their yields, the loss is theirs. If they 
do not purify their materials enough the 
defect is more likely to be in shade than 
in fastness. This is a complete catalogue 
of the defects of American made dyes, 
and it does not apply to the products of 
the important makers. Nevertheless, dy- 
ers have been sorely put to it. They have 
had to use one material when they wanted 
another, and the substitutes have often 
been unhappy. They have also been com- 
pelled to relearn the art of usingdyewoods 
for many purposes which are new to the 
present generation, and this is not to be 
learned in a day. The trouble, however, 
has principally come from the makeshift 
substitution of wrong materials for the 
right ones, because the right ones are 
lacking. The colors themselves are the 
standard articles whether made in Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, England or 
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here. And missing and scarce products 
are coming upon the market as agreeable 
surprises at short intervals. 


“In regard to the missing quarter, Con- 
gress cut off from the tariff bill the ad 
valorem duty on indigo and alizarine 
products, which discouraged manufac- 
turers at the start. Nevertheless, indigo, 
of which many thousands of tons are re- 
quired annually in this country, is now 
being made by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany at Midland, Mich., although at 
present there is not enough made and 
natural indigo imported to meet even the 
needs of the United States Navy. But 
the National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., is building a great indigo 
plant, and it is generally understood that 
the Du Pont Chemical Company is about 
to begin, so that with these great concerns 
engaged in it the production of all the 
indigo we need is only a question of time. 
In chemical research they are the peers 
of the German establishments. 


J. Rufus Wallingford in the Dyestuff 
Arena 


(This article is reproduced from a reprint 

of an advertisement which appeared in 

a recent issue of “Textile World Journal.” 

We withold the writers name, with his 
full permission.) 


HE Dyestutf Arena presents a 
splendid field for the get-rich-quick 
efforts of J. Rufus Wallingford. For cer- 
tain purposes, these efforts may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

1. That which partakes of the nature 
of grand larceny and is clearly criminal. 

2. That which is business trickery of 
a character which makes business im- 
practicable. 

3. That which is legitimate business 
strategy. 

Tue CRIMINAL 

The principle crimes may be called the 
Teaser Game, the Sliding Scale Game, 
the Gold Brick Game, and the Confidence 
Game. 

The Teaser Game: In its most highly 
developed form, this is a criminal viola- 
tion of the Federal Laws. It consists in 
offering a scarce color like Indanthrene 
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Golden Orange RRT, getting an accept- 
ance of the offering, falsely representing 
that the offering has been sold, passing 
the offering along to another party in 
the game, having this party repeat the 
same performance, and so on until the 
price has been doubled or trebled. With 
the aid of the Attorney General of the 
United States, this corporation has done 
considerable to stop this game. 


The Sliding Scale Game: This consists 
in offering for sale a sample of a certain 
strength, getting the sample exhausted if 
possible, offering a second sample 5% to 
15% weaker, and then making a delivery 
of 5% to 15% weaker than the second 
sample. This game is played most boldly 
with Rhodamine. By reason of its fluor- 
escence, this color is very deceptive with 
respect to its tinctorial power. When 
money is obtained before acceptance of 
delivery, this game amounts to the crime 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
It was played very openly during the 
summer of 1917. 

The Gold Brick Game: A good example 
of this is the case of some Acid Violet 
Powder turned into 20% Paste and sold 
as Algol Violet R. Fraud of this kind, 
which is deliberate on its face, is of the 
same character as the sale of Gold Bricks 
made of brass and demands the 
punishment. 


same 


° 
The Confidence Game: This consists 
in doing business in a straightforward 
manner several times and then suddenly 
effecting a theft. During the summer of 
1917, a certain dealer sold 65 pounds of 
Chrysophenine per sample, delivered 30 
pounds of Chrysophenine and 35 pounds 
of salt, handled the delivery so that there 
was no chance for a test, guaranteed 
delivery like sample, and got a check for 
the full amount. This is the baldest kind 

of theft. 


Destructive Business TRICKERY 


Human nature being as it is, business 
is not conducted successfully or effectively 
after the fashion of Pink Teas. A certain 
amount of finesse or strategy is expected 
in business to make it human. But that 
strategy or finesse or trickery which tends 
to make business impossible by break- 
ing down the organization whereby it is 
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conducted is instantly condemned by all 
sane and responsible business men. One 
of the principal purposes of stock ex- 
changes, cotton exchanges, wheat ex- 
changes, and the like, is to provide and 
enforce rules tending to do away with 
such strategy or trickery as tends to make 
business impossible. 

In the Dyestuff Arena, the principal 
forms of destructive business trickery are 
as follows: 

Fake Offerings: These are offerings 
which do not exist. Those who deliber- 
ately make fake offerings either seek 
publicity and business standing by false 
pretenses as to business assets, or rep- 
resent interests desiring to break down 
legitimate trading. 

Deceptive Offerings: Offerings which 
specify the strength of a color where such 
specification is substantially false tend to 
break down business by wasting valuable 
time. Likewise offerings which suggest 
uses to which the color is not suited at all, 
are so deceptive as to tend to break down 
business. 

Fake Withdrawals: With the universal 
necessity of testing samples, it is difficult 
enough to do business when cfferings are 
subject only to actual bona fide independ- 
ent prior sales to others. Such prior sales 
are aggravating enough and wasteful 
enough. But when to this waste is added 
the aggravation and waste of sudden 
withdrawals on any convenient protext, 
the practice becomes so intolerable as to 
deprive the fakirs of any business stand- 
ing whatever. 

General Faking: Acceptance of orders 
followed by a breach to obtain better 
terms elsewhere, deliberately making de- 
livery below sample to avoid performance, 
and the like, are other instances of faking 
of the kind that tends to make business 
thoroughly impracticable. 


LEGITIMATE BusINEss STRATEGY 


The first great test of legitimate busi- 
ness strategy is that delivery shall con- 
form to sample. The second is that the 
offering shall contain no specific false 
representation or substantially false sug- 
gestion. To send a 2% dyeing marked 
1% dyeing is a specific false representa- 
tion. To offer Acid Violet as Algol Violet 
is a substantially false suggestion. 
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An example of legitimate business 
strategy may be instructive. If Dr. 
Robinskli should distil from violet an es- 
sence which, by the addition of One- 
Tenth per centum to ordinary Direct 
Violet brilliant in shade, fast to acid. and 
fast to light, he would certainly be justi- 
fied in adding such distillate in such pro- 
portion to any Direct Violet and in offer- 
ing the resulting mixture as Robinski 
Direct Fast Brilliant Violet B. 


Dye Strength in England 


In a dyestuff case at the recent Assizes, 
counsel made great display with the 
phrase which has attained a significant 
currency in the trade—the ‘“‘pre-war 
standard ;’’ but the legal mind does not 
succeed as a rule, in throwing much light 
on subjects of this kind. 

It appears that our German enemies 
had exported their dyestuffs to use in 
such a state of purity and uniformity 
that the standard cannot now be reached 
in spite of all our endeavors, and that no 
sample of dye that was not sanctified by 
the words “‘guaranteed pre-war stand- 
ard” could be expected to be of first-rate 
quality. If that be so, it is not a very 
proud position to assume for a_ trade 
which has received national benediction 
and support, and which might almost be 
called now the spoiled child of British 
industry. Is it the facet that our manu- 
facturers of dyes, handicapped as we 
know they are in some directions by lack 
of raw material, are deliberately adopting 
for such dyes as they can make a lower 
standard than that set up in pre-war 
times ? 

In the first place, it is a little amusing 
to those who knew something of the inner 
workings of the German firms, and who 
would not have been surprised in those 
days to have been comparing half a dozen 
different standards of the same thing or 


‘as many complaints of variations from 


standard, to find that “pre-war stand- 
ard” is a name to conjure with. It is true 
that in such stock colors as direct cotton 
blacks and blues, benzo-purpurine, sul- 
fur blacks and alizarin, in which price 
conventions had been established, there 
was a fairly exact standardization. But 
in other quite common colors, such as 
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wool searlets and direct cotton pinks, 
there were variations of as much as 20 
per cent between the regular standards 
of first-rate firms. Further, even in such 
a stock color as direct cotton black, one 
maker would offer one shade in two or 
even three different standard strengths, 
varying at least 50 per cent. Which of 
these standards now represents German 
orthodoxy? 


It must be borne in mind, of course, 
that, for practical reasons and with one 
or two exceptions, dyestuffs are never 
marketed in the chemically pure state. 
but are “reduced” with various colorless 
diluents, which do not affect the coloring 
principle in any way. In other words, 
they are “standardized,” and each maker 
adopts his own standard of strength, 
which, under pressure of competition, 
tends to approximate in relative price to 
the standards of other firms. Unfortu- 
nately for the dyer, a difference of a 
halfpenny per pound is much more ob- 
vious to him than a corresponding dif- 
ference of 10 per cent in the strength, 
and, therefore, it not infrequently hap- 
pens, and it has become a more common 
practice during the dyestuff famine, that 
a quantity of dye will be passed from 
hand to hand and further diluted in the 
process, or an odd parcel will be made 
up to a full hundredweight. The dealers 
have increased in number, while our 
sources of supply have decreased. This 
process of dilution is not in any way 
detrimental to the dye; it remains the 
same dye, and may rightly carry the same 
name, but it is not “pre-war standard.” 
Where a mixing of dyes is in question, 
the matter is not quite so simple; instead 
of a comparatively innocent dilution, the 
dyer may receive an article which would 
be more correctly described as adulterated 
if the fastness and chemical properties, 
or even the shade of the dyeing, should 
be deteriorated by the admixture. Such 
an adulteration is much less easy to com- 
pute or even detect than a mere dilution, 
and in some cases the impurity may be 
present as a by-product of the manufac- 
ture, which, with more experience, the 
manufacturer may be trusted to eliminate. 
But in every event it is highly desirable 
that the dyer should make preliminary 
tests of every parcel of dye he proposes 
to buy, both to ascertain its coloring 
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value and also that it will have the prop- 
erties of fastness which he associates with 
the name under which it is sold. A dye- 
stuff might be of full strength, and yet 
very far from “pre-war standard.” 


It is clear from these considerations 
that the phrase is only a very rough in- 
dication of the strength of the dyestuff, 
and indeed it is to be feared that it is 
very loosely used at times, and that un- 
der the abnormal price conditions ruling 
little consideration can have been paid 
to standards of any kind. Standards 
have no value apart from price, and 
standardization will only become of in- 
creasing importance again under the 
pressure of competition. In the mean- 
time, the British manufacturer of dyes 
sets up his own standard of strength to 
work to. It may be comforting to the 
dyer to know that that British standard 
is well above the market standard of 
strength-value and is comparable to a 
normal German standard, but more com- 
forting still is the knowledge that the 
price is well below that of the open 
market—The Manchester Guardian. 
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ATLAS COLOR: WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Indigotine 


Natural and Synthetic 


Indigo Extract 
Indigo Paste 


For Cotton 
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SALES OFFICE: 
322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
WORKS: 
Hamilton Ave. and Gowanus Canal 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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